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onward tithe of the produce of land dwarfed
all other tithe in importance, and practically
tithe came to mean the tithe on land.

The little English kingdoms looked to the
great Frankish dominion as their model,
and tithe soon became law in England.
At a national council, held under the presi-
dency of a Papal legate in 787, it was ordered
that all were to pay tithe, and this was made
compulsory by the sanction given by the
three chief English kings, those of Mercia,
Wessex, and Northumbria. This was a general
obligation, without specific reference to land,
and Anglo-Saxon administration was so weak
that it certainly could not be systematically
enforced. The law was made definite under
Athelstan, who ordered that tithe should be
paid from land, and appointed the recipients.
Two-thirds were to go to the " Old Minster,"
i.e., to the bishop's general fund. He was
master of the " Old Minsters," and their
clergy were under him. One-third was to go
to the private church, if there we*e one. If
there were not, the whole was to go to the
" Old Minster." This scheme soon broke
down. The bishops abandoned the personal
supervision of their dioceses exercised through
the clergy of the " Old Minsters," which
simply became parish churches, and so had